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According to conventional academic usage, '"rhetoric" is the effective 
use of language, the specialized literary use of language, or the study of ' 
such usages, ^nt he3ce, as elsewhere , .the student of the Black experience 
needs to redefine established, technical terms, particularly those which 
have been narrowed by self-serving academic specialization, ^ence, any 
comprehensive study of -^lack rhetoric should start, with the recognition \ ' . 
that a purely verbal or alphabetic concept of language, and -consequently 
of rhetoric, imposes arbitrary and artificial limits on the subject. 
The Euro-American's simple distincbion between verbal language and other 
modes of communication may be an obstacle in the field of Black rhetoric. 
For the study of Black rhetoric requires approaches and definitions, which 
synthesize structures ai)d forms instead of wiislocating and isolating them 
into categories that are meaningful only to the rhetoricians, grammarians, 
linguists, and all of our scholarly categorizers. Indeed, the Black man's 
"use of language" often combines verbal usages, tonal improvisations, 
musical forms, and even physical mobility ir^to a richly complex structure 
which requires a broader, more ecl^cti'c', definition of rhetoilci that is, \ 
"the 'definition of rhetoric simply as communication. Now ^ W not offering 
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an exclusive definition or emphasis, j-t is not ray purpose to set up an \ 
exclusivist standard of -^^lack rhetoric which" aenles the ethnic or political 
relevance of those ^lack.s whose modes of comiTiunication are based on more 
specialized, and less in'tegrated modes than those outlined hare, ■ 

. £ut it is eq^ually important to recognize these integrated patterns 
as a fact, ^'or they are exemplified by the three-dimensional T )hysical 
images of violence and exuberance which lilies -^avis evokes in his 

Jack Johnson music? by Kajor -"^olley's fusion of the vocal and. the 

i 

instrunirabal in the Quincy Jones, version of i%t Adderley's "Hummin'," 
or by that generally evocative quality in Black music which justifies- 
Le^oi Jones' descrivtion of the jazz musician's riff as "^'that rhythirdc 
figure we knew he woula repeat, the honl^ed note that would be his 
person<il evaluation of Vthe world, Ayd he screamed it so the visins in his 
face stood out like neon, 'Uhh, yeh, Uhh, yeh, Uhh, yeh,' we all screamed 
to push him further. '*' ■'■■ In this same vein, the literary critic who brings 
a narrow concept of rhetoric to the analysis of Ted Joans' "jazz poems" 
will not be eq[uipped to deal with the sardonic finger-popping, and the 
sustained riffs which build up to an ironic climax in a work like **Uh Huh'*i 

Here it is 

xnis is really it 
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•Jh huh 



'i'he colored waiting roomi I J 1 ~ 
And in Le^^oi Jones' work the verbal forms of the poet's rhetoric juxtapose 
the measured ccoLence of rhythm' arid Blues with the free-wheeling 

i 

.improvisations of the jazz artist* 



old envious "blues feeling 

3 

ticKing like a cobblestone clock. 
The list two lines are the clue to the kind of verbal i musical and ^ 
physical juxtapositions which Jones is evoking here, and which are so . 
' typical of the Black p^^et's rhetoriic. i^*'or when read as two lines, both the 
rhythm and the theme deveu.op the i^iues motif of triumphant resilience 
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in the face of disappointmemtj but when read as four lines, in two columns, 
they present us with crackling , riff-line improvisations which (both 
musically and thematicaily) sweep us, climatically, from the triumph-in- 
suffering of the. -i^lues motif, to an even more militant and insistently 
demanding mood. ■ 

Finally, npte how typically the rhythms of ^angston ^u^es' "Dream 
Boogie" evoke, indeed demand , the reader" s, physical response, or 
participation, as an J^nherent part of the reading/interpretation processi 

Good morning, daddy! 

Ain't you heard 

A»nd in "Children's Rhymes" Hughes fuses the exuberant physicality of 
bs-bop with the distinctive rhythms of Black speechi 

What's written down 

for White folks 



Note, moreover, that (l) a simultaneous fusion takes place within the 
"speech** patterns themselves — between the conventionally intelligible 
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sentence structure ("ain't for us a-tall") and the evocative intelligence 
of ''nonsense" scatting ("Daddle - de - do!"); and {2) that as a result of 
all these processes, the distinction which the poet draws between "us" and 
what's written down for White folks is not limited to the familiar hypocrisies 
and double -.dealing of »*hite -America apropos of J^laoksi the distinction also 
effects a contrast between modes of communication between our i^lack, 
multimedia style, and their treasured "written down" literacy. All of which, 
in turn, substantiates '-'larence ^'^ajor's description of ^lack '^^merican ^nglishJ 
''gesture and nuance, inflection and innuendo, the entire spirit of the black 
experience itself, are just as much a. part of the cultural basis of 
Afro-American slang as the collective sense of energy given by the words 
themselves." ^ ■ 

I have been at some pains to emphasise the manner in which Black, 
rhetoric juxtaposes and fuses modes of communication, because all of this 
illustrates a fundamental characteristic with which my present study is 
concerned, '^'hat is to say, ^lack rhetoric is inherently interactive! it 
contains diverse patterns of i^lack com.iunication (vocabulary, music, 
dancing^ which interact to produce any given structure, -^ut it is equally 
important to bear in mind that this process is also externali that is, the 
interaction of ^lack modes of communication is supplemented by the equally 
important interaction cetween these -'^lack forms, and structures or media 
which are identified with white, **estern com/aunication. Let us return to 
the excerpt from -^.angston "ughes' "Children Rhymes," The full effect of 
the passage not only depends on the interaction of l^laok music, dance, 
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and vocabulary t J-t is also derived from another interaction, on an external 
level, between these -t^lack foirms and *^hite ^naricanisias; or, more precisely, 
from the dramatic manner in which hughes literally shatte:^s the staid, 
mythic cliche of «hite hypocrisy ("Liberty And Justice/ . . • For ^ill") 
with the explosive "Huh" — which prepares us, in turn, for the mock 
celebration of the be-bop rhythms, and the :„<i.rcastic caterwaulings of 
the scat ting in the final stanr^a 

The fact that Hughes* poem was published in 1951 suggests that the 
kind of interaction seen here is not some revolutionary innovation of the 
sixties or seventies. J-ndeed, this i3lack-«ihlte interaction ' 3 one of the 
oldest traditions in Afro-American literature* ^\xt receut trends in -^^lack 
-Mationalist theory^ apropos of the Black Aesthetic, imply that there is 
a pressing need to (a) pinpoint the generally interactive nature of 
Black rhetoric, and ihj emphasize the extent to which structures in 
Black rhetoric have traditionally incorporated,, and interacted with, 
Wnite modes of communication. As Langston hugiies* poetry demonstrates, 
this trait lends itself readily to tension and ironic conflict. And this, 
the very essence of ^lack rhetoric, tends to be ignored or minimized by 
single mindedly nationalistic assumptions about iilack language and 
communication. Carolyn ^odgers, for example, sets up a clear-cut dichotomy 
between the "mush mouth/African tonal" of some untainted '^iilackness''^ and 
the "better «c^nglish" of the "colonizer's language." ^ And behind Miss 
iiodgers' antithesis lies the currently popular assumption about 
impenetrable barriers between Black and hit e America. Mel ^'atkins, for 
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example, cla3.ins that the -black audiercQ to which James -^rown appeals most — 
*the maLjorit^r, or grass-rot)ts segment of the black community" — is 
antithetical to America's mainstream society in both life style and point 
of viewi "It is perhaps the most pervasive aspect of black lifei the tacit 

awareness of inainstream America's absur^l posture . • o and the acceptance 

■ • ■. \ ' ■ 

of a more fundanental and less pretentious life style*. Obviously this 
claim goes beyond the arguments of other -^lack aestneticians like 
James i=>tewart \md ^diiry l^eal, both of whom envision these perceptual 
and behavori&l antitheses, not as existing realities, but as desirable 
goals! Blacks, they, argue, need to construct a "particular way of looking 

-V- g ■ -.' — ' 

at the •wo.^fli," and in the process they "will destroy the double-consciousness 

Q 

— the ten3;:vi:>n th^X Xvr in the souls of the black folk," ^ 

We mjed Bcj't de^iaiJ^'^d' h^jxv by the pros and cons of »^tewart*s, and 
Weal's, hopes f<j r the 'iVcurt>, ^Hit it is imperative that we question 
**atkins', and dodgers', assumptions about the status quo . For this issue 
touches upon the traditional and continuin.^ norms of -^lack rhetoric. Is 
Black America, together with its modes of perception and communication, 
completely sequestered from the American mainstream? Or isn't there a 
relationship of complex said conflicting attitudes* assimilation-and- 
separation, mutual rejection aJid mutual .?.!aitation, the Blacks* American 
loyalties, nurtured by Black expectations of America, versus Black 
^Nationalism, encouraged by 'f'hite intransigence? The pattern is familiar 
to most students of Black history in America and elsewhere i Du-'^ois 
analyzed it as our double consciousness, A%icolm^ declaimed against it, . 
and J*zantz ^anon taught us about the psycho-existential complex of our 

o 
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iilack-skins-anci-*<hite-ina5ks,. Closer to our immediate subject, Clarence ^'^ajor, 
among others, has pinpointed the cultural interaction which shapes 
Black American's distinctive vocaToularyi "This so-called private vocabulaiy 
of black people ser^res the users as a powerful jnedium of self-defense 
against a world demanding participation while at the same time laying a 
booby trap-net work of rejection and exploitation" (Dictionary of Af ro-^^merican Slang * 
p. 9). And Mercer '-^ook offers a broad African analogy 1 "Taking the white 
man's language, dislocating his syntax, recharging his words with new 
strength and sometimes with new meaning before hurling them back In his 
teeth, while upsetting his self-righteous complacency and cliches ^African7 
poets rehabilitate such terms as Africa and blackness, beauty and peace/' 
Altogether then, the full parameters of -^lack rhetoric/communication 
ought to be viewed as an integial part of a larger process — the dynamics 
of the relationship between iilack and White cu?ture. In other words, 
distinctive black modes function tnrojgh interaction with White structujnes. 
And, equally important, but even less frequently noted, the nature and 
roles of '^hi'v.e media add an Important dimension to this interactive process, 
^ence a comprehensive view of the function and stnicture of -^^lack rhetoric 
must include its total context — the overall ethnic interaction between 
Slacks and *hites in : ."generalt and the interaction between i^lack rhetoric 
andy^'hite media in particular. But having minimized the -^^lack-white tensions 
within Black rhetoric itself, some of our experts are now in clanger of 
grossly underestimating the psycho-imagistic roles of the i*' hi te media, 
and, of course, the i^lack man's rhetorical reactions to those roles. It is 
curiously ironical, for example, that ^arold ^rxx&a lectures us, in one 
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breath, on his favorite theme — our "lack of positive i eas, of what 

America really is as a nation and the true nature of the ^^egroes' 

intrinsic relationship to the American reality;" and then, in the next 

breath, he raises serious doubts about his grasp of that American "reality* 

and of that '^intrinsic relationship'* by describing the media as America's 

"weakest sector," The -c^lack cultural revolution, he argues, will succeed 

if it attacks this weakest sector — *'film, theater, radio and television^ 

music performing and publishing. . • • in short • • • that part of the 

system devoted to the economics and aesthetic ideology involved in the 

cultural arts of ^^mericai" 

iiut before we launch the glorious cultuml revolution we need to 

recogni?;e U) the very real strengths of the so-called "weakest sector," 

and ^2) its interaction with ^lack modes of comiaunication. In this re^rd 

the single most important characteristic of i^hite media and their images 

is the fact that they are, inherently, no less interactive than -^lack 

rhetoric, in one area of -cJlack communication — music — it has become a 

truism that ^^hite American culture has always been an exploitive imitator, 

adapting -olack musical forms and issuing the ^-ihlte variants as originals. 

According to i^eHoi Jones, "too much exposure to the debilitating 

qualities of popular expression tended to lessen the emotional validity 

of the Afro-American forms; then more or less violent reaction to this 

overexposure altered their ove1:rall shape , . , The result was a deliberately 

changing, constantly self -refining folk expression, the limbs of which grew 

so large that they extended into the wider emotional field to which all 

1 2 

Western art wants constantly to address itself," ^ i^'rank of sky, another 



expert on -i^lack music, elaborates on this interactive cycle of ^la^ck 
creation, "^^hita iiaitation, i^lack reaction and re-creationi "there ca.n 
be little question among serious students of the music that jazz has 
Inevitably functioned not solely as music, but also as a vehicle for the 
expression of outraged protest at the oppression of /^fro-Americans as a 
people and the specific exploitation to wliich the jazz musician, as black 
artists, have /sic/ been perenrdally subjected in an art of th ^ir own 
creation /' AndT according to a ^laok bebop musician quoted- by ^^ofsky, 
'*You seet we need music, we 'ye always needed a mur.i.:^ — our own. We 
have nothing else, ^ur writers write like''^tbo whites, our" painters paint 
like them, our philosophers think lik*^ vaem. ^nly our musicians don't 
play like the whites, we created a rsusic for ourselves. When we had 
it — the old type of jazz the whites came, and they liked it and 
imitated it. i'retty soon, it was no ."longer our music • . « • - 

"You see, . as soon as we have a music, the white man comes and 
imitates it. We*ve now had jazz for fifty years, and in all those fifty 
years there has not, been a isi.ngLe white man, perhaps leaving aside Bix 
^Seiderbecke/, who has had an idea, ^nly the coloured men have ideas. 
But if you see who's got the famous iiames, they'i^e all white. 

■ "What can we do? We must go on inventing something new all the time. 
When we he-ve it, the whites will take it from us, and we have to start all 
over again." ^ But these aggressive patterns of imitation and adaptation 
are not limited to music. 'I'hey pervauie all forms of »^hit€ media, and they 
shape the function of images and image -irlaking/ image-distortions in 
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White society; the news, entertainment i SLnd advertising r.iedia are all 

components of the sophisticated, highly complex, and incredibly adaptive 

imagistic structure on which ^^merica's consumer-technology is based. -*-t is 

a structui^j^that allows the system automatically to imitate, absorb, and 

neutralize alien or overtly hostile modes of communication. 

Three of the great social movements since the sixties — cudent 

dissent, women's lib>eration, and the -t^iack revolution — are cases in 

point, in the autumn of I969r less than six months after the nationwide 

campus reb>ellions the rhetoric of student dlssi^ence (or, more precisely, 

versions of that rhetoric J . had become a marketin'g point for a headache pill 

on television comrfiercials* ^nter student racical '^from the left-hand 

side of the screen). There is a studied casualness about his dress — 

rumpled jeans and shirt, scruffy and half -clean, and the inevitable long 

hair* He confronts our hero, a harrassed college president who combines 

the hallowed expertise of middle age with youthful good 'looks; . in a 

loud, squeaky voice argrily demands the acceptance of "non-negoitable 

conditions" (the rhetorical hallmark of all campus militants of course), 

and slams (violence, too, of course) his list on the president's desk. 

Exit ( self -righteously) • Pause/Hero reaches into his desk, languidly , 

and brings out pills for what is obviously a sudden full-blown headache. 

And a soothing commentary a.ssures the world that all super-sensitive 

persons (coHege-presidents not least among them) who are intensely 

sympathetic to others (especially to insensitive student militants) 

need ^rand X. »3uperf icially, the strategy here is quite straightforward 

and innocuous? the audience's attention is to be caught simply by 
O ■ ■ ■ 
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referring to a current topic of conbioversy, in order to get down to the 
vital ^and profitable/^ business of selling headache pills, -^ut the process 
of communication is rather more insidious and complex than thist -^'he selling 
point is not merely pharmaceutical • -^t is also ideological. By simplifying 
the campus issue into a temperamental con±"lict (unreasonable hotheads versus 
sensitive and responsible leaders) the commercial caters to, and thereby 
perpetuates, a meaninglessly narrow i^orality (good guys versus bad boys) 
about a crucial social problem, i^y co-opting and distorting the image and. 
the rhetoric of student raclicali sm, the comi;C;Xcia,l persuades the viewer 
that buying the product is not only ,a medicinal venture but a deeply 
catriotic and profoundly moral act: you may now banish two headaches iu 
one multi-purpose, economy-sized package, it is the *^merican way. 

And what about women's liberation? The scene is Main ^street, Any 
City, U,b,A,, The likeness of Colonel launders beams benevolently down 
on snarled traffic from a large, well-lit bill board which he shares 
with the inevitable bucket of Kentucky fried chicken — and with an eye- 
catching phrase in bold letteringi "WUMaiN'o LluiiiiiATlkjJS.'* Once again, the 
motivation seems straightforward enoughi a very popular talking-point 
becomes the huckster's attention-getter, -ciut, note, too, how subtly 
significant shifts and distortions in images and language have simultaneously 
effected a selling pitch on the ideological level, "Women* s Mberat ion," 
the rhetorical symbol of the feminist revolt, has become ''Woman's liberation," 
The collectivist asspciations of -'he original phrese have been replaced 
by an individual emphasis that evokes "freedom," And, equally important, 
the exhortatory and prophetic connotations of the original rallying cry 
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have been shoved to the background of our conscioucness by the concrete, 
three-dimensional presence of that imposing bucket i liberation is now, it 
is of the present , it is alreedy here< The almost tangible physicality 
of the ^olonel and his bucket is a re-assurance of incontrovertible factsi 
tb<> fact of ^'entuclcy fried chicken restuarants, the fact of "secret recipes," 

herbs," "spices," warm succulence, and not least, the established fact 
that the little woman has been "liberated" from the stove this evening — 
just as she has been freed from drudgery by all the gadgetry of a 
marvellous technological paradise, -^he gastronomic image confronts and 
transforms the feminist's rhetoric i no need for exhortatory threats and - 
prophecies about liberation for "women;" "woman" is already a "liberated" 
individual, emancipated, enfranchised, and packaged like so many Kentucky 
fried breasts and legs for our (male > consumption, ^s for those who 
agitate for humanistic rather than merely physical liberation, the 
patriarchical features of the benign Colonel are a sufficient re joinder i 
it is a man's world. 

All of this is familiar enough in the -t^lack-white interaction 
which has been proceeding long before the advent of current radical 
groups. 'J-hese groups ^white radicals and feminists) are, after all, aliens 
to the status q\io, and as perennial aliens i^lacks have always provided 
the media with grist for the imege-making mills. Traditionally, the co-opting 
of ^lack music has been supplemented by the initative dilution of ^^lack 
language I "Funky," once denoting sexual odour and erotic experience, and by 
extension, experientially suggestive music, has now become a meaninglessly 
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hackrieyed label, exploitea advertisers for their particular producj;. We 
now even have '*fi*:tky" warehouse sales. In ethno-political rhetoric 
the one*'- ^3lectrlf ying and White society; menacing connotations of 
the Black i^ower slogan have long been defused by repetitive, and exploitive, 
variani'-; v'hich sell everything from the -cioy i^^couts ("Boy -fower") and baseball 
("Cub i-'ower") to supermarket specials ("dollar power"). Similarly, "Bight on!" 
which was once the revolutionary's exhortative rallying cry has become 
another meaningless cliche which, at beat, merely implies agreement or 
endorsement of any kind, in the ^hite media, i^ote, in this connection, 
that the "hite misrepresentation" is really an extension of the more 
familiar ^ hi te image of concurrence — "striking the nail right on the head/* 

In this latter instance we have a very good example of the built-in 
ironies in the interaction between -t^lack and ''^hite modes of communication, 
-^^ecause of his socio-political relationship with White language (that is, 
the slave status of the uprooted African was confirmed by his being 
compelled to drop his own tongue in favour of the slave-ma stefs } , and 
because of the inherently interactive tendencies of hi»s own rhetorical 
forms, th-' l^lack man's language is peculiarly eqidpped to deal with the 
imitative and suppressive instincts- of the ^hite media. :^n the *^est Indies 
iidward Brathwaite reminds us of the historical relationship since slavery! 
**It was in language that the slave was perhaps most successfully imprisoned 
by his master; and it was in his (mis-) use of it' that he perhaps most • 
effectively rebelled," And in the United i^tates Clarence ^'^ajor pinpoints 
the course of those ironies which have developed in this historical 
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relationship when he alaborates upon what he calls the ** powerful medium 
of self-defense**' in -the -t^lack American's vocabulary i **We already Icnow • 
that the most original and revolutionary art form in iNorth America f 
'I'he lechnology ^ocietyt has been Black music. And out of the life-styles 
of the people who make it comes the vernacular that has made possible ■ 
certain functional concepts — such as bad meaning good a hard having 
a positive connotation; kil lto mean, affect strongly, to fascinate; love 
letter to laeani a bullet; and murder to express approval of something 
excellent" (Dictionary of Afro-^American Slanp; , t>r>, 9i 13*-i^'^« 

In other wo2:ds, the juxtaposition of i^lack and White modes of 
communication! and the interactive traits on both sides, have created 
a context in which Black rhetoric anitcipates, and self -defensively 
subverts, patterns of rJhj,te imitation. Consequently, the verbal, for luS 
of ^lack "vernacular*' are really a species of connotative irony i for as 

anjtonyms of their White American counterparts, they axe literally booby- 
traps in the path of the co-optive V^hite media, -^s vre have already seen, 
the exhortative connotations of "right onl *' have been misled or distorted 
during White popularization which has been based on White colloquial 
definitions of "right onJ " as a confirmative , Clarence ^%jor's sample 
quotations from the Black American's vocabulary follow a similar pattern 
of built in, connotative irony. A^d this process of anticipation and 
entrapment is also dramatized by the interactive functions of another 
Black form — "It ain*t shit," Here we have two negat^lves — the structural 
"ain'V- and the connative **shit.*V Jt^ow, according to the precise logic 
of orthodox grajamar, this double negative translates into conventional 
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English as a positive emphasis ("It ain't shit . . . It. ain't no good • • 
It is not-had g It is good*'), ^ut this is the v^^ry kind of imitative 
logic that Black rhetoric anticipates and suhvfrrts, for, of course, the 
original phrase is not a positive emphasis but an emphatj-c negative. 
Hence, on the one hand, the popularizat'.on of -i^lack rhetorical 
forms like '*right on!" and "It ain't shit" has distorted and diluted 
original connotations so that they may conform with the cultural logic 
of the. White media, -^ut, on the other hand, the ironic effects of the 
interaction- confirm that this vulnerability to the "^hite media is 
counterbalanced by the inherent ability of -cilack rhetoric to anticipate 
and transform White imitativeness into the advantages, of connotative 
irony. In addition to the longstanding musical interaction (Black 
creation/ white imitation/ Black .reaction and re-creation) we "also have 
a verbal pattern of interaction! J31ack colnage/white parody/iilack irony, 
•^ut although the -^lack musician's role in these interactive relationships 
is well known, the' verbal ar^as of intera,ction have been neglected, 
especially in so far as they affect, and are exploited by, the Black 
'American writer, . indeed, as we have already seen, Mr„ J^of sky's -t^lack 
musician dismisses the -^lack writer merely as someone who writes like 
Whites, -^ut with due deference to our musician-critic, we need to 
distinguish between the ^lack writer who uncritically imitates White 
forms and the artist whose ambivalent attitudes towards his Whito forms 
(novel, poem, play^ are informed by an awareness of the ironies, that are 
inherent in the interaction between these *^hite media, on the one hand, 
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and, on the other hand, the ethnic images or value systems which his 
rhetoric embodies, '^nd once this distinction has been niade, it will bscome 
•clear than an <intire area of -^lack literary rhetoric still remains unexplored. 

Weither is this area a new phenomenon in ^lack rhetoric. The Black 
writer's rhetoric has always been a crucial example of the interactive 
nature of i^lack-i^hite communicationt ^nd it is this interaction that 
informs the themes of communication in a writer like Paul ijaurence -L^unDari 

We weacr the mask that grins and lies 
It hides our cheeks and shades our eyes, 



Of course we have always been familiar with the laerceptual theme of the poem 
at least those of us who have refused to be distracted by all that historical 
nonsense about i^unbar being an "Uncle Tom** poet. On the perceptual theme, 
i^unbar is emphasizing the White American's inability to perceive the 
realities beneath the -i^lack man's vivacious maskt ^ut this theme is linked 
to the ironies of communication which- are .built in to the relationship 
between the -^lack poet and his White readeri (a) the Black writer's readership 
is predoiainantly White (b) these readers are conditioned to perceive Blacks 
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and the Black life-style as grinidng .bon vivant stereotypes which assuage . 

White guilt (c; this image of -c^lacks, combined with the white literary 

norms o-.T' poetry as a written mediumi establishes a tension between the 

poet's f-^.hnic consciousness, on the one hand, and, on the o"j^her hand, 

the ^^hite criteria of his medium and the majority of his readers (Inoidentallyi 

nbar' si obvious sensitivity lo the tastes and motives of his White 
er^thusiasts 3ay very well be the single most important reason for his 
r^ototious reluctance to write only so-called dialect poetry) #..111 short, 
th:' poet's rhetoric is rooted in an intense awareness" of thevconflicty^' 
ana interaction,: between what he is trying to coDimunlcate and what his 
rearers perceive i and since the mask metaohor conclusively states »^hite 
inability to perceive, then the rhetorical structure of the poem sets 
up an ih-group awareness versus the mythic image-making of "outside" 
readers — between "we" and **the world,** **us" and "thera.'* And, as usual, 
from thi.s flows the connotative ^iri)ny of the in-group rhetoric! since 
"hites aire :?.>ycho-'pathologically blinded to the realities of the ^lack 
experience, ohen it follows that the image-making processes of ^hite 
society will ignore or distort even this poetic moment of unmasking. In 
effect, i^unba'r has exploited his ^-^hite literary medium to achieve the same 
kind £ connotative irony which is characteristic of verbal forms in Afro- 
American English. His rhetoric anticipates and interacts ironically 
with the preconceptions and expectations of the «hite (literary) mediat 
And in order to appreciate the soundness of l^unbar's ironic insights into 
White literary media, we need only remind ourselves of his own- continuing 
reputation, in some circles, as a kind of genial ^ncle -^om who grinned rather 
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than protested. 

•In our own time Le-^oi ones' poetry actually relies on Afro-American 
English in order to establish the kind of ironic, anticipation, and 
interaction, that Dunbar achieves in orthodox English, 'i'he rhetoric of 
a poem like "Black Art," for example, is obviously based on those 'functional 
concepts" which Clarence hajor has attributed to Black ''vernacular.*' 
that the title "Black Art" anticipates the pejorative connotations of 
the phrase (the '^^lack art^') in White comnanicatlon, then interacts Kith 
those connotations by establishing opposite meanings, i^lack art, that isf 
•t^lack poetry, is not evil but good, not destructive but creative. The 
semantic transformations which ^--elioi Jones effects with his title therefore 
go to the heart of those ethical and aesthetic transformations which the 
entire poem investigates! Black poetry is ethnically creative when it 
destroys the ethnocentric assumptions of the ^hite aes^hetiCJ it is good 
when it rejects. the narrow, Puritan morality of White hypocrisy in favour 
of a frank acceptance of life in all its vitality and physicalityj and, in 
this vein. Black art is functionally effective when it rejects abstract, 
esoteric concepts of art, in favour of that art which plunges into the ''real" 
^ world of flesh and blood* 

• Poems aire bullshit unless they are 
teeth or trees or lemons piled 
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come at you, love what you are, 
breathe like wrestlers, or shudder 



As for the esoteric contention that art exists for art's sake, and that art 
should rise above the "hip world" of flesh, blood, and pissing, from that 
point of view works like 't>iack Art*' are bad — that is, they are didactic, 
violent, even anti-i^emetici 

Another bad poem cracking 
steel knuckles in a jewlady*s mouth. 
And having anticipated this White image of black ^^atiomilism (violent, 
militant, extremist, reverse racist), «Jones juxtaposes it with the opposing 
viewpoint which is connoted by "bad** ("baaad'*) as the -c^lack American's 
word for "good»** Hence this pivotal passage in which Jones expands upo n 
a non-White view of art and social moraJ.ity is literally integrated with 
the distinctive patterns of anticipation and interaction which we have 
already observed in the ''functional concepts** of -tiiack English. It is 
important that we apply this kind of close textual analysis to a writer 
like Jones, because the tell-tale ironies of «^"hite literary historj' have 
already, unwittingly, established a rough analogy between his reputation 
and i:^aul ^unbar*s* '-i^'hat is, the interactive and complex patterns of »J ones' 
poetic rhetoric are disguised by a seemingly simple and straightforward 
anger which has been taken at face value by outraged and frightened 
v^hite critics — in much the saune way that similar critics concocted a 
narrow view of ^unbar by seeing only his grinning mask, ^ut — and this 
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is what establishes a cooicial link between both poets — in anticipating 
and mocking the 'Vhite critic's reaction, and the «hite media's response, 
to their poetry3both writers fully demonstrate that exquisite connotative 
irony which they derive from the interactive patterns of -t^lack literary 
rhetorict 

But above all, Langston ^^ughes still remains unsurpassed at this 
kind of rhetoric* ^'or he repeatedly demonstrates an uncanny ability to 
reproduce and exploit more than one level of interaction in -tiiack rhetoric. 

As we have seen, a poem like '*Ohildxen*s ^hymes*' combines the internal 
interaction — that is, the interplay of verbal, musical, and other 
elements of -c^lack rhetoric — with the external interaction between 
-i^lack rhetoric and ^hite media* ^^ear him again, iii '*^ream ^oogie^i 

^ood morning, daddyi 
Ain*t you heaxd 



The boogie-woogie beat, the connotative irony of "daddy" (great White father) 

are comb'^tned into a •'^lack rnetorical mask which anticipates, interacts with, 

and sardonically panders to, the "hite father's need to see Hughes' boogie woogie 
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woogie and -^unbar's g rinni ng kask as expr^s-aons of undiluted happihess« 
^ndp in turn, this multiple inteiuction explodes the "dream" reference 
into three, ironically juxtaposed meaningsi (l) the -^lack man's ("deferred'*) 
dream of fulfilment in America the larger American ^rear. of liberty 
and hunian dignity which w .ll remain only as a self-serving whii^e myth 
as long as the Black Hian's di^am is deferred and {J,} the dream or illusion 
which i^hite Americans foster about their -'decency" and. about the ^lack 
American's "hapi:ineKS.'* ^nce again, ^ughes' poetic techniques have 
characteristically combined the major features of ■'^lack literary rhetoric ♦ 



\ 

The following course outlines are for courses which would cover some of 
the major areas- discussed above, i'hese courses are envisaged as a twoy or 
three-part program, -*-n view of th b range of materials envisciged here 
it would be essential to approach the teaching of each course within a 
multi-media context, and becausf^ of this, any detailed planning for the 
curricula should consider innovative teaching methods wherever appropriate. 
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Course I is a studyi'df : -^lack rhetoric , defined as coiumunication, with 
emphasis on the complex, jnteractive patterns which include -^lack vocabulary, ' 
tonal' rhythms, and music* ^deally, materials for the course should include 
' not only conventional linguistic structures A vocabulary and morphological 
f orms j , but also music and dance, in so far as these interact with, and 
influence, verbal forms of comiaunication in iilack America, 

1. .Vocabulary and Grammari The ^ocio-J-fing.dstic and -^lack i^anguage 

I'lusic and -^lack -language 
The Vocabulary of ^'^usic as ^omr.unication 

2« Historical iiources and Archetypes J The -t^lack ^'hurch and secular- 
religious Interaction in -t^lack rhetoric- 
^^lave Culture and -language (anira--! stories, 
work songs, linguistic/musical forms) 
Blthnic -^^rchetypes And Styles -^n Communication 
(eg, "-"ncle Tom^; -Reaches, *^eraldine, etcj 
, Urban iiife-^tyles and Black -language 

.- * • ' • 

Suffg.es ted "^elected .^'^ate rials i Major , Clarence , - dictionary Airo-American 

^lanff {New ^'orki international -^ubs., 1970) 
C-old, Robert S, A Jggg -lexicon (iiew i'orki 
Knopf, 1964;. 

horne , ^, , Hit)tionary i^l^ew ^orki 3imon 
i^chuster, 1963) 

Hughes, ij. & a. Bontemps (eds) The i^^ook 
of i^egro J'olklore (New J^orkJ Dodd,i'iead, 1958J 
^urston, Zora N, ^'iules and ^'^en . i^erennial ed 
(New '^'ork, harper & i^ow, 1970 J 

Jones, -^e-Hoi, -^lues -^eor^le (New ^ork} Apollo, 1963} 
Nicholas,. A^ A, (ed^ The ^oetry of ^oul 
(New i^orki -bantam, 1971J 
• Johnson, J, Wo The -books of American Neff:ro ■Spirituals 
(New YqrkJ 'Hking, I969;. . ' 

*^ohnson, J^i^^-^ od's '-^'rombones (New i^orks 

Viking, 1927;/" 
Charters, ^9 The •'^oefcry of the ^lues (New ^ork* 
Avon, 1970; 

i^iusical selections by Nina ^imone , Aretha 
i'ranklin, "^tis j^edding, "^ohn ^oltrane, 
^^erbie Hancock, Hiles -^aviSf James -^rov/n, 
B.B, -t^ing, -Bessie ^ith, -^illy holiday 
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'bourse II extends the study of rhetorical interaction by exandning the 
interplay of «hite media and -^lack modes of communication. An essential 
feature of such a cou7:Be w uld be a thorough- going examination of «hite 
media, especially of those images/stereotypes thrcugh which "new" or 
** outside" movements are "popularized," and distorted* ^nd this examination 
will rely on some of the sl-dlls of literary criticism and analysis, particularly 
in th e investigation of language, symbols, and archetypes in the written 
and broadcast media, -^n some respects this would all involve an updating o^, 
and ''ethnic*' elaboration on, earlier works like i^arshall i'^acLuhan*s 
^'^echanical -t^ride and Understanding ^'^edia . Secondly, the course would pin- 
point those areas of ^lack rhetoric in which there is a continuing 
interaction with the co-optive instincts and imagei; of tho White media. 

White ^^-^edia and ^lack Modes of ^omnunication 

!• The Counter-culture and the ^'^ass ^'^edia 
otudent -^^evolt 
Women's liberation 
ihe ^'i^ew i^eft" 

i'*edia reaction/uoe of co'.nter-culture rhetoric 

•^ructure and function f political images in comir.ercials and entertainment 

j< ' 

2* -tilack HrAerica's allegiance to, and "outsider" status in, mainstream culture 
•olack music in white America 
•Dlack vocabulary In popular media 
•i^lack- White interaction in -^lack language arts 
The rhetoric of civil rights in the media 
The rhetoric of "^lack cultural revolution in the media 
■'^lack images in television and the movies 

i^tiggested *-^elected ^*aterials > MaC'^uhan, ^'^^ UnderstaJiding ^'^edia ^New iorki 

Mc^raw-i^ill, 1964; 
Mac^uhan, The ^'^echauiical ^ride (^ostonJ Beacon, 1951; 
J^id, K.W (ed;, Grooving; the oyiiibol (ixew ^oxki 
i'iacmillan, 1970A 
^ross, •*'.-^.(ed) i^epre^entative ^*en (New ^orki 

I'^acmillan, 1970; 
Kofsky, ^\ Black ^Nationalism and the ^evolution 
in ^'^usic (Wew ^orki Pathfinder, 1970J 
Jones, ^» J^lues ■c'eople 

^ome tWew -^ork; I'iorrow, 1968) 
FRir" ^leaver, ^o\xl ^n -^ce (New iork«i;ell, 1968) 

£1^^ Post-'^rison Writings- >^peeches (New York« 
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Untage, \^^^). 
i'^alcolm A, >lalcoliii ^ Speaks .? (^'^ew J-orkj Auerit, 1963^ 

iiutobiog:raphy (NvW iorkt *^rove, 196^> 
-t^'ishwick, , -^^ejsus %stus ^^evolution (^owlinff ^reen, 
-fowling ^^reen "University -^ress, 197l) 



Course III will investigate the various tecriniques ktone, rhythmi 

vocabulary, symbolism) by which the poets, novelists and dramatists exploit 

or exemplify the ambiguities and -^^lack-'^hite tensions of -t^lack communication* 

Ideally > the materials chosen and the teaching emphasis of the course should 

allow the student to perceive •'^lack literature, not as an esoteric exercise, 

or as an ornament of -^lack culture, but as a vital mode of communication 

a mode which is in turn derived, from a synthesis of those interacting modes 

in the general area of -i^lack comjaunication, -^n effect, therefore, this course 

will study the • ;-c>lack writer's relationship with those forpis of .ihetorical 

interaction which are the subject of J^lourses I II» 

l.The %sk as a communication symbol* Khetorical ^'^odes of -^'rotest in ^lack 

literature 

-i^lack Writer, "hite Header 
■olack Writer, -^^lack ^eader 
2, husic in ^lack Literaturei .Jaunes "^e ^ohnson and the -Spirituals 

Langston ^-uglies and the -'^lack ^msician 
Black ^'Nationalism and ^'^usic in Le^^'oi *^ones 
The Jazz ^rtist as '^oet 

"i-'he -foet as i'msiciani Black -^oetry of the ^^eventies 

3» Religious i^hetoric in -^lack -^ite raturet The -^ulpit in the ^^ovel (Baldwin) 

-^^eligious -Rhetoric as Protest in 

xjlack Poetry V^eg. "^erling -^^rown) 
Black Hevolutionary Theatre and 

i^etorical -Lraditions in the Black 
^hurch' 

4. The -^lack »^riter and '**odes of ^omirunication in -^olkloroi 

Balph ii^llison and folklore '^^rchetypes - 
Ziora -^'eale ^urston and the -^^^hetoric 
of Black -t-blktales 
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suggested ^elected ^^eadingst -L^unbar, Collected ^oems i,i^ew ^oxkt ^odd, i'iead, 

1913^ 

^ughesf >^elected '^oems (New ^orki Knopf, 1959) 
joest of simple (New ^ork, ^ill ocwang, 
I96i; ^ . • 

^oneSf lit -^lack ^'^a^ic (Xndianapolist iiobbs-i'^errilli 

U969; 

Jour ^lack ^^evolutionary -t^lays ( Indianapolis « 
•^^obbs-i'^errill, '1^69) . 

>:>V3tem of ^'ante's hell (^^ew ^orkt Grove, 1963^ 
^anchez, We >i j^aai^D -People v^etroit: woadside, 1970) 
Lee,->^on ii. -^on t ^rv '^cream (^^etroitJ iiroadside ,1970) 
Giovanni, i^. , ^lack J'eelinR ^lack -^alk (Detroit' 

■oroadside, 1970; 
-drooks, G./ welected JPoems {^e\i ^orki ^^arper Row, 1963> 
'^alker, ^'i.-,- For i-^y People (i^ew "av^nJ Yale P. 19^2; 
Wright, ^. "'ative ^on (i^ew ^ork« kaliiJxJaci , 19^0> 
-Baldwin, ^. uo -^ell it ^n the ^^^ountaln (New iork» 
^ial, 1953>' 

Toonier, ^ane (i^ew J^ork: ^oni <^ -^iveright, 1923^ • 
^Ijison, ^. invisible %n (New York^ ^^andom ^^ouse, 1952-' 
-^ullins, ^d ^ive -t^lays (Xndianapolisi' Bobbs-i'ieirill , 1968) 
Heed, 1, Yellow -t^ack S;-::jio Broke -^own (N w Yorki 

i^oubleday^ 1969) 
«JoanSt ■'-'ed, -^lack "^ow-^ow ;New YorkJ Hill ^ >^ang, 1969-^ 
^hestnutt, ^.W, I'he ^on.jure '^oman . Ann >^rbor ^aper ed 
(Ann ^riDort U, of t'^ichigan ^•il969) 



